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Opinion of Others 


R THE FIRST TIME an official Teachers Recognition 
Day has been set aside by the Governor (of New 
York State) to pay tribute to the men and women who 
F h serve the state’s millions of pupils . 
rom the the teachers themselves, of course, want 
New York more than a pat on the back. They are 
Times not convinced that a day or even a week 
or month will solve their problems. 
They point to the many days and weeks that now 
exist—everything from dill pickle day to cheese-rnaking 
week. If this state-wide gbservation of teacher recog- 
nition is to be effective, it will have to be more than 
just mere words .. . 


In talking with teachers here and elsewhere 
throughout the nation, this observor has found four 
major reasons for low morale among teachers. This 
is what the teachers want: 


| IGHER SALARIES: Nationwide the classroom teach- 

ers get about $3,750 a year average salary at 
present. This is somewhat more than $70 a week. 
Many truck drivers, garage workers, stenographers and 
unskilled factory workers get more than that. At the 
recent meeting of the state university presidents, it was 
reported that professors frequently make less than 
electricians who are working on new dormitories on 
the college campus. 


Higher salaries, the teachers say, would go further 
to restore morale and goodwill than any “day” in their 
honor. Schools must compete with Government and 
business for the best teachers; this is particularly true 
in such fields as science, engineering and economics. 
The present teacher shortage will get progressively 
worse unless salaries are raised high enough to induce 
superior men and women to go into classroom teach- 
ing. A danger exists, the officials stress, that the 
quality of the teaching profession will be lowered in 
the years immediately ahead. 


ETTER WORKING CONDITIONS: Because of increased 

enrollments and higher operating costs class size 
has increased in school systems throughout the land. 
The teachers contend that as their class load increases, 
their ability to do an adequate job decreases, that it is 
impossible to give the right kind of guidance and indi- 
vidual attention to a class of forty or forty-five students. 
Reports from scores of school systems indicate that it 
is not unusual to have such classes. 


But class size is but one aspect of the problem. In 
general, the teachers feel that they are overburdened 
with paper work and with many extracurricular duties 
that should not be part of the teaching program. Why 
make a second-rate clerk out of a first-rate teacher, 
they ask. Much of the teacher's time is devoted to yard 
duty, serving as hall monitor, supervising children in 
the lunchroom. More time given to classroom work 
and less to non-teaching duties is one kind of recogni- 
tion that most teachers would wholeheartedly applaud. 


OMMUNITY STATUS: Teachers want the recognition 
that comes with any respectable profession. Yet 
teachers complain that they rarely get even a modicum 


of community status. While the person of intelligence 
is sought by Government and industry, that same type 
of person often is looked down upon in the teaching 
profession. The term “egg-head” used derisively is 
one indication of the community attitude. 

Perhaps community status is low because many 
members of society measure status in terms of wealth. 
And the teachers are near the bottom of the ladder 
when it comes to material possessions. More than that, 
in many communities the teachers must adhere to 
strict behavior patterns. 


EMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM: For the most part, 

the American public school system does not call 
upon the teacher to make school policy. This is the 
job of the administrator—usually the superintendent 
or the principal. But the teachers object to an autocratic 
attitude on the part of those in administrative positions. 
They want to have more freedom in the classroom, to 
be able to teach without fear of a principal walking 
into the room and ordering them around. 

In one suburban school not far from this city, for 
example, teachers are not allowed any freedom what- 
ever. Frequently the principal will walk into a room 
and humiliate the teacher in front of her students. A 
third grade teacher, in this school, has found that her 
work has deteriorated because of the constant interfer- 
ence by the principal. 

“Teachers should have a say in what goes on in 
school,” one of them said plaintively. “How can we 
enjoy our work if we are treated like so many puppets?” 

Benjamin Fine, Education Editor 
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RESIDENT EISENHOWER was right as right can be 
when he told the American Federation of Teachers 
that salaries commensurate to their services would go 
a long way to solve the nation’s 
From the serious shortage of competent teach- 
St. Louis ers. Yet his message was received 
Post-Dispatch with less than the enthusiasm it 
might have elicited because his own 
Administration so far has done virtually nothing to 
improve this situation. 

Instead of promptly throwing all his influence 
behind plans for remedial action, the President ac- 
cepted as his own the proposal for a White House 
conference on school needs which will not be held 
until Nov. 28-Dec. 1—after still another school year 
has started—and of which little in the way of results is 
to be expected. 


The President’s message to the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion suggests that he is more conscious of the need. 
if so, he will speed action in every way he can—for 
every year without adequate educational facilities means 
that thousands and thousands of children have missed 
a year of good schooling. 
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SCHOOL YEAR is well 


Class adjustments have 


yea VEW 


on ite way 
been made and schedules completed 


In a great many areas of the coun 
try there have been salary increases 
for teachers. Bond issues for building 
programs and “4 hool supplies indic ale 
that local communities have made an 
effort to improve their schools. 

We are pleased with the part which 
our continued campaign for increased 
salaries and better working conditions 
for the teaching profession has at 
tained, Nevertheless, educational prob 
lems are a long way from the kind of 
solution which will provide for every 
boy and girl educational opportunities 
which are so essential to them in main 


taining this democracy of ours 


tw STRUGGLE for the gains we 
have made has not been an easy 
one Many of A.F of 7 
have served long years and with great 
dedication in the ranks of the teach 
You 


your time and energies to bring about 


member = 


ing professison. have given of 
the kind of an educational system that 


we want, and that every parent wishes 
for his child 


It has been our determination and 
our unification of effort which has 
kept us pressing on to bring to public 
as well as teacher, attention, the neces 
sity of overcoming deterrents of the 
profession in order to bring more well 
educated youth into the teaching 
ranks. 

A modern society has approved for 
its children, certain economic qualifi 
standards for what is 


While this 


has indicated an awareness of 


cations and 


termed success. modern 
soctely 
the necessity of teachers in our mod 
ern world, it has neglected to encour 
age youth to accept the role of teaching 
by failing to realize the importance 
of the standards which make 


any profession a good and acceptable 


very 


one 
We have 


under great odds, guided by the light 


pressed on, sometimes 
of our aspirations and knowing that 
our cause is a just one, and for the 
benefit of the nation and its children 
to whom we have dedicated ourselves 


( UR CAMPAIGN has been a long 
and an arduous one and now, 


through our combined efforts, is be- 
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VR. MEGEL 


sinning to attain fruition. Through 


our local union activities, from our 


expert newspaper, radio, and tele 


vision coverage, we are enlisting the 


support of citizens and community 
organizations to help solve the crisis 
Reports from over the 


1.F. o} T. 


Indiana, 


in education. 
nation following the recent 

Fort Wayne, 
have most heartening. The 
{merican Federation of Teachers and 


convention in 


been 


its membership is gaining prestige and 
field of 
( omplimentary comments and re 
for further from 
individuals and organizations 


integrity in the education. 


quests information 
civie 
have given concrete evidence of the 
interest in and attention being paid 
to the 
sional 


deliberations of our profes 


teaching organization. All 
these are encouraging. 

Labor publications are giving un- 
prec edented support in their columns 
We antici- 
pate the coming merger of the A.F. 
of L.-C.LO 
York City in December to herald a new 
era for public education in America 


to the cause of education. 


at the convention in New 


are {LL OF THESE straws in 
the wind bring us new vitality, 


they could not be accomplished ex- 


cept through the continued activity 





and the enlarged programs of our 
Locals It is in this 
enthusiasm for attainment reaches new 


Never 


of our locals been ready with an ener- 


area that our 


heights before have so many 


getic, organizational program on the 
Our 
new brochure, Working for Teachers 


first day of the new school year. 


which was 

20th, has 
already required a second printing as 
locals all over the country avail them- 
selves of its membership aid. 


o} T oday and Tomorrou 


not available until August 


Quotas have already been sent to 
each of our locals in our annual mem- 
bership campaign to exceed 50,000 
members in 1956, our 40th year. We 
are confident that we can exceed our 
1955 record of 88 locals which at- 
tained their quotas. With four full- 
time representatives, two of whom are 
provided by the American Federation 
of Labor, many more teachers in many 
more_areas will become familiar with 
the organizational 
1.F. of T. and will receive an invita 


program of the 


tion for membership 

In this campaign we solicit the help 
It is 
the unity of our membership which 
The accomplish- 
made in salary 


of ear h and every one of you. 
gives us strength. 

ments that we have 
working condi- 


increases, improved 


tions, improved tenure and social 
security, in better legislation, can be 
if we build 


increased immeasurably 


our membership 


— 40TH YEAR of the history of 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers will be replete with the struggles 
of teachers in their efforts to gain a 
status of dignity deserving of their 
position. The A.F. of T. has pioneered 
in this With the whole- 
hearted support of sixty million Amer- 


program 


icans representing the families of those 
directly affiliated with the labor move- 
ment, there is no goal too distant, or 
too difficult to reach. 

During this month of October, 
designated as our Membership Month, 
we are confident that you and your 
Local will continue to report encour- 
aging gains not only in membership 
but in the improvement of educational 
opportunity for our youth, and for 
better remuneration and better work- 
ing conditions for our great profes- 


sion. 
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WR. SCHNITZLER 


THAT DO WE WANT to accom- 
plish in the merger of the Amer 

ican Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations? 


Federation of 


Principally, we want to stop fighting 
We've 
much of our time, effort and money 
with each other. This is a 
can't afford. We look for- 


ward to a great organizing campaign, 


with each other. wasted too 
contesting 


luxury we 


to a greater interest on the part of 
unorganized workers than they have 
shown late 30’s. We look 
forward also to our growth bringing 
with it greater responsibility. 


since the 


We're going to be a large part of 
the community. We'll have a total of 
15 million members. Multiply that by 
four, on the basis that there are four 
persons to the family, and 
that means 60 million people. Sixty 
millions out of a total national popu 
lation of 163 millions. 

With that 


sponsibility. 


average 


size goes a sizable re 

We've got to serve the nation and 
the people that comprise it, and any 
time we fall short, well be censured, 
and rightfully so. 

It has been charged by big business 
that united labor will be a monopoly. 
1 was asked on a television program 
in Chicago recently why we say some 
big business corporations are a mo 

*Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, in an address to the 
38th annual convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 
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Tatks to Teachers 


"We are Going 


To Be a Large Part 


Of the Community.”” 


BY WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER* 


generally 
edged as people o} special preslige 
and -influence within a community 
We of the American Federation of 
Labor look forward to the day when 
will have reached the 
organizational 


“Teachers are acknowl 


you silage in 


your activilies com 
mensurate with this prestige and in 
fluence. {s Secretary-Treasurer of 
the A.F. of L., 1 note that your Inter 
national Union has grown steadily in 
the last two years, not so rapidly as 
we would like, but grown nevertheless 
We hope that through this and suc- 
ceeding conventions you will introduce 
policies to speed up that growth, so 
that your succeeding conventions will 
be more and more representative of] 
the great humanitarian profession that 
you all follou v WILLIAM I 
SC HNITZLER 


nopoly and two merged labor federa 
tions are not 

Che answer is really simple. Stud, 
the structure of some of these large 
corporations and the structure of the 
labor 
ates from on top 


movement. Big business oper 


Labor unions are a 


democratic operation. They're by no 


means the same. One is a « orporation 


the other is many persons 


In Washington, we're in a big 


business atmosphere that has even 


The latter part of 
last year, for instance, | had a long 
with the 

Education 


affected education 


Secretary 
Welfare 


that we 


argument former 
of Health, 


She told me 


were 


and 
how wonderful 
have an educational 
November in Wash 
learn next 


Novem 


what's happening to our 


oily to 
conference next 
ington —a_ conference to 


November 


ber about 


what we knew last 


educational situation. 


lo learn the facts the department 
needs only to read some of the Con 
gressional testimony on this subject 
taken 


years, 


within the last four or five 
from the 
The Secre 


Te o u 
were going lo 


including testimony 
department’s own experts 

told me that they 
later to 


tary 


start a year find out what 


they've known for ten to fifteen years 
Washington these days has a progres 
Let's march ahead to 


sive poli y 


yesterday. 


Education cannot be put aside for 


later We 


And no matter 


action need action on it 


now how lar we go 


it's safe to say we'll never go far 


ot 
enough. 


The 
ers must play its part in this effort 
that the 
unionists and their families through 
out the 
See that our forces are joined to make 


{merican Federation of Teach 


and make sure other trade 


country know your needs 


success more certain 


Washington 


Another 
that 
national change of face that has been 


asper t of the 


scene concerns us is the 





reported, We have been following 
rather closel, 
national developments, including those 
we haven't been im- 
pressed, | stand one hundred percent 
ior living in a friendly atmosphere in 
a friendly manner, | hope to see a 
peaceful community of nations in the 
world, But | expect that when a hand 
of friendship is offered, a hand of 


friendship be offered in return. 


ome of the recent inter- 


at Geneva, and 


We see absolutely no change, how- 
ever, in the policies pursued by the 
leaders of Russia. Some of the scowl 
has gone, and they are smiling, but 
they haven't changed their basic prin- 
ciples in any respect whatsoever. As 
long as Russia keeps an international 
cominform in operation, as long as it 
continues to work within free coun- 
tries of the world to try to overthrow 
them, as long as slave labor camps 
in Russia are still filled with millions 
of workers, as long as the Russians 
persist in satellite 
countries, | don’t see that anything 
has changed that would make me feel 
any better today than | did some 
weeks or years ago. 


overpowering the 


1 am disturbed by this situation. 
I am concerned because this big busi- 
ness administration in Washington is 
talking about trade and forgetting 
about human principles. They're not 
interested in slave labor camps, police 
states, or subversive fifth columns as 
long as they can get trade. I’m fearful 
that the American Federation of Labor 
may once again be standing alone, 
crying out against the Communist 
threat. 

We're just as war weary as anyone. 
We're not advocating an all-out war. 
But we refuse to be lulled to sleep 
with kind words by a government 
that is only buying time to make more 
plans for its undeviating end of world 
domination. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


| EMOCRATIC 
such as ours are going to have 
aspects of this situation before them, 
I remember the years when | first be- 
came a member of the Bakers’ Union. 
The socialists were active at that time 
and they were always advocating gen- 


argued that we 
every bakery in 
we'd get the em- 
But better 


eral strikes. They 
should shut down 
America, and then 
ployers to come to terms. 
logic prevailed. We knew that an 
action of that kind would hurt us 
more than it would help. We knew 
that a general strike would take bread 
from the mouths of carpenters and 
their children, the teachers, the brick- 
layers, all our friends in the trade 
union movement. So long as we could 


get our just ends by other means, they 
were best. 


We have 
is the right 
use it in a 
have the right of free speech, too, but 
a responsibility goes along with the 


rights, and among them 
to strike, but we have to 
responsible manner. We 


right. 


In my talks with trade unionists 
about the country, I’ve found that 
working men, as well as other people 
of the nation, are about 
sending their children to be taught 
by a school teacher that is tainted 
with communism. That's a point we 
all have to keep in mind, 


‘ oncerned 


Another is the loyalty that we 
should have to our organization. | 
don’t have much time for anyone who 
would fail to be loyal to his organiza- 
tion, who isn’t anxious to preserve its 
good name. He has a responsibility 
to his fellow workers, the kind of 
loyalty that | think we demonstrated 
when we refused to be stampeded into 
a general strike years ago. No mem- 
ber of any organization has a right 
to do anything that will injure his 
organization, 


[OWADAYS we run across situa- 
arising from the Fifth 
I'm not concerned here 


tions 
Amendment. 
with what the Fifth Amendment means 
or doesn't mean, what anyone of us 
should do about invoking it or not 
invoking it. | have talked to some of 
the country’s top constitutional law- 
yers and they have said to me, “You're 
legally right, Bill, if you take the Fifth 
Amendment.” That may be. But as 
far as | am concerned personally, | 
don’t want to take any such amend- 
ment. If I were called on, I'd say 
that | never belonged with any com- 
mies. What do I with Fifth 


Amendments? 


But | know feel 
the same way I do. They have a right 
to feel this way. But when such per- 
sons get into trouble, we of an organ- 
ization must think not only of the 
individual, but of the organization 
We must avoid errors like those 
in the labor movement years ago. | 
recall which the entire 
movement was aroused in the defense 
of an individual. He claimed he was 
innocent and we backed him national- 
ly and then when he came up before 
the court, he pleaded guilty. 


want 


everyone doesn’t 


too. 


one case in 


I think that if any member of your 
international seeks the service of your 
union, you ought to know the facts 
about him. Every member who’s in 
trouble should be frank to tell you 
the truth about himself. Then you 


can be more helpful to him, and also 
protect your other You 
have a right to know whom you're 
going to help. You can't help anyone 
blindly. You owe this to your organ 
ization and its other members and the 


members. 


members owe loyalty to you. 


AS A LABOR MOVEMENT we're 
constantly on trial, and if you 
think our responsibilities have been 
high and heavy in the past, let me say 
that they have been nothing compared 
to what they're going to be. We're 
not afraid of these responsibilities, 
because we know that we have taken 
strong positions. We must always take 
such positions. Then we can get na- 
tional support for our undertakings. 
Then we can much to the 
disgust of those who would like to 


succeed, 


destroy us. 


When your president, Mr. Megel, 
came down to see me, recently, we 
looked over the figures of how many 
members you have, and how many 
school teachers there are in the United 
States. I looked, too, at the principles 
for which you stand, the objectives 
you seek. I read a thick book that 
your president gave me, every page 
of it. The book outlined your policies 
and activities, and as | read, | got 
madder and madder, because | real- 
ized how much you have to do. 


You need to organize. You 
to utilize all your knowledge, your 
experience. You need to expend all 
your efforts to organize. You need 
to use your opportunity to organize 
all over the country. 


need 


Trade unionists should talk frankly. 
We should seek to help each other. 
We may even find faults and point 
them out constructively. We need to 
build together. We want to help you, 
(the teachers) and we want to be able 
to justify that help because of your 
activity. You create the plans, the 
campaigns, and you'll find us right 
along with you. 


The merger of the A.F. of L. and 
the C.1.0. will open new horizons, 
new opportunities. We're setting new 
goals, especially in organization. We'll 
be stronger on the national level, and 
on the state as well. In some states 
we'll be able to do a lot more that 
couldn't be accomplished before be- 
cause the state American Federation 
of Labor forces were too small. We 
mean to capitalize on the opportuni- 
ties before us, and we believe that you 
in this (teachers’) federation want to 
do that, too. We seek to build, and 
so does, I’m sure, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


The AMERICAN TEACHER magasine 





Gary. Loeal 4. 


Wins the Right 
To Negotiate 


N WORKING ON SALARY NE- 
GOTIATIONS or any other prob- 
lem, it is important that the school 
board and superintendent sit down 
with the teachers’ union committee 
and talk and figure together, and 
together arrive at a solu- 
tion. This problem, the Gary (Ind.) 
Teachers Local 4, faced in 
Gary. 

Our school board members would 
then in 


common 


l nion, 


closed session 
reach a and arbitrarily an- 
nounce it to the public. Many times 
this decision was unsatisfactory. Our 
problem then was to get them to re 
consider and change the decision and 
this was most difficult. We hope we 
have the problem licked. This is the 
story: 

We have a five member 
board and two years ago we had two 
new members appointed, Mr. X and 
Mr. Y, who seemed very friendly to us. 
As our problems during the school 
year were few we had no real oppor- 
tunity to their loyalty but no 
reason to doubt their sincerity. 

As customary, the first of April, we 
presented our salary The 
board seemed receptive and said a» 
soon as the budget was prepared they 
would consider the proposal and give 
us an answer. At each succeeding 
meeting the board took care of emer- 
gency issues, but didn’t get to salaries. 
However, in private conversation with 
board members we were assured that 


listen to us, 
decision 


s hool 


test 


requests. 


salaries would be taken care of as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. X even told our legislative 
chairman that he thought the $300.00 
raise the teachers were asking was 
fair and possible. The state was giv- 
ing an additional sum that year to 
each school corporation and recom- 
mending that it be used for teachers 
salaries. This sum alone would have 
met our salary request; so everything 


* President, Gary Teachers Union, Local 4. 
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By Margaret Labb * 


Miss Labb 


looked rosy. We had faith in our 
board and went along with the de- 
layed action. 

Finally, at the board meeting on 
Tuesday of the last week of school, 
the question of salaries was taken up. 
Mr. X, our friend we thought, im- 
mediately moved that the teachers be 
given a $150.00 raise for the calendar 
year 1955. Always before our raises 
had been effective in September for 
the school year. 

The motion was seconded and with 
no discussion it was passed unani- 
mously. We were speechless. Immedi- 
ately, our salary committee chairman 


stated that the teachers would not be 


The 
that’s the 


that offer. 


Sorry, 


willing to accept 
board’s answer 


hest we 


was 
can do. 

At the end of the meeting we asked 
when the board would meet with the 
teachers to matter fur 
ther. The answer “At the 
regular board meeting in two weeks.” 
Phis week half 
school was out and most of the teach 
ers would be out of 
summer, 


consider the 
was next 


was a and a after 


town for the 


A general membership meeting was 
called for the next day after school at 
which time the teachers 
accept the board’s offer and instructed 
ihe salary committee to continue their 
Also the teachers voted 
their complete support in what ever 
action the salary 
necessary in achieving a satisfactory 
settlement. But, each time the board 
was approached, it stood firm as the 
rock of Gibraltar. The 
tried to compromise; at least to get 


refused to 


negotiations. 


committee deemed 


committee 


the raise effective in September, but 
the answer was always the same. No 
There isn’t any money 

The Central Union in an 
effort to help us, sent a telegram to 


Labor 


the school board asking that the mat 
ter be given to an arbitration board 
This telegram was ignored. 

As an interesting side light, at the 
state tax board hearing in August in 
stead of defending the school budget 
as you would have expected them to 
do, some of the board members made 
motions to cut their own budget and 
so the school budget was cut some 
$160,000.00. This was enough to have 
met the full raise the teachers were 
asking. Once the 
budget there is nothing that can be 
done because then, there actually isn't 
any more money available. 

Because we had faith in our board, 
we found ourselves trapped. There's 
a saying that if a dog bites a man it's 
the dog’s fault, but if the dog bites 


state accepts the 


7 





the man a second time it’s the man’s 
fault. 
caught a second time. 


We were determined not to be 


And so, at a meeting in September 
the following resolution was passed 
and a copy sent to each board mem- 
ber: 


The Gary Teachers Union, Local 4 
of the American Federation of Teach 
ers in general session, Sept. 13, 1954, 
adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The 
Union salary committee after 
study and research developed a salary 
schedule for the school year 1954-55 
which it and the members of Local 4 
considered equitable and professional, 
and 


WHEREAS, this salary schedule 
was presented to the Gary Board of 
Education, April 13, 1954, as the sal- 
ary request of said organization, and 


WHEREAS, the Gary board of edu- 
cation, delayed action on teachers’ sal- 
aries at each meeting until June 8, 
three days before the close of the 
school term, at which time said board 
adopted a salary schedule which con- 
tained none of the ideas suggested in 
the schedule presented by Local 4, 
and 


WHEREAS, the schedule adopted 
by the board of education was un 
satisfactory in the amount o} money 
provided, in the method of making 
salary adjustments, and in the time of 
adoption, and 


WHEREAS, on June 9, 1954, Local 
4 in a called general meeting in- 
structed its salary committee to con 
tinue negotiations in an effort to get 


Gary ‘Teachers 


much 


its proposed salary schedule adopted, 


and 


WHEREAS, the board of education 
failed to give due consideration to the 
protests to its action, made by Local 
4, and failed and refused to make any 
revisions of the schedule adopted by 
it on June 8 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
That, Local 4 convey to the school 
board its dissatisfaction with the type 
of salary schedule adopted, the time 
of adoption and the lack of considera- 
tion given the ideas and work of the 
salary committee, 
dnd be it resolved 


That, the salary committee of Local 
4 prepare and present its salary pro- 
posals for the school year 1955-1956, 
by April 1955, 
And be it further resolved 

That, Local 4 insist that the school 


hoard take action on said proposals 
not later Vay 1, 1955, 


AND BE IT FINALLY  RE- 
SOL} ED That, Low al } employ all 


methods and powers it may possess 


than 


under democratic processes and trade 
union proc edure, lo secure a pr oper 
and equitable salary se hedule adopted 


by May 1, 1955. 


1955, the union salary 
salary re- 


On April 1, 


committee presented — its 


quesis to the school 


board, In gen- 
eral the provisions were: a $450.00 
raise for all teachers to begin in Sep- 
tember for the school year; a reduc 
tion of two years in reaching salary 
retire 


maximums: extension of the 


ment age, Sabbatical leaves; veterans 


pay allowance; and others. 
Afterwards, told the 


board that the committee stood ready 


the chairman 


to work with them on figures, answer 
questions or discuss the problem in 
any without 
an answer the board’s attention 
called to the fact that 
sent it in September stated that sal- 
aries must be settled by May 1. 
A spec ial meeting of the 
board was called for noon on Friday, 
April 29, at which time the board de 
cided to give the teachers a $200.00 


raise and instructed the superinten 


way. As time passed 
was 


the resolution 


= he rol 


dent to so notify the teachers. 

Never once all during this time did 
board sit with the 
teacher committee and discuss the pros 
in the 
final proposal only money was stated, 
made of the 


the baal hool down 


and cons of the situation and 


no mention was other 
requests. 

At a general membership meeting 
Friday afternoon following the super- 
intendent’s announcement of the sal- 
ary schedule the teachers voted a work 
stoppage if the board would not meet 
with the teachers and get the whole 
problem settled. Since the first of 
May was on Sunday, technically Mon- 
day was the last day the board could 
give its answer, which made Tuesday 
the day set for the work 
And, fortunately or unfortunately, 
Tuesday was election day. 

When the president of the board 
was called and told the 
teachers had taken and asked again 
if the board would meet with the sal- 
ary committee, he seemed very much 


stoppage. 


action the 


surprised and said that the teachers 
had asked for a salary schedule by 
May 1, and the board had given it. 
It was called to his attention that he 
had overlooked the words proper and 
equiiable. The oversight, we felt, was 
intentional in view of the fact that he 
is an attorney. 

He said that the board would hold 


Monday 


open to all teachers, parents 


a public night, 
May 2, 


and other 


meeting on 
interested citizens at which 
time the whole salary problem would 
be discussed. 

Following this telephone conversa- 
tion the following registered special 
letter 


delivery was sent to each board 


member : 


ye he 


structed me to 


Board 
injorm you 
of Local 4, American 
Federation of A.F.L. will 
not attend the open meeting Monday, 
May 2, 1955, for the following rea- 


SONS: 


has in- 
that the 


Executive 


membership 
leachers, 


“J. It is impossible to negotiate in 
a public meeting. 

“2. This procedure is in violation 
o] trade union proc edures. 
‘3. There is a possibility that un- 
controllable may 


which would be injurious to public 


situations arise 


education. 


“Local 4, American Federation of 
Teachers, A.F.L. again officially re- 
quests a meeting of its Finance Com- 
mittee and the Gary school board to 
negotiate a settlement befor e the dead- 
line Tuesday morning 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET LABB, president, 
Loc al / 


This same information was given to 
newspapers and radio stations. 

The worked 
the weekend composing a letter called 
The Teachers Speak stating carefully 
the position of the teachers and this 


union committee over 


letter was delivered by special mes- 
Gary. Also 
posters were printed and picket as- 


senger to each home in 

signments were made. 
On Monday 

meeting opened with the members of 


the school board, their attorney, some 


evening at 7:30 the 


parents, and a few non-union teachers 
in attendance. 

All of the union teachers, over 600 
of them, 
our union office with ears glued to 
the radio 
being broadcast. 


were either at home or at 


because the meeting was 

The assistant superintendent spoke 
first stating the dire financial situa- 
tion of the The attorney 
spoke next stating what would happen 
to union teachers in regard to their 
tenure if they did not report for work 
the following morning. The superin- 
tendent stated that it would be impos- 
sible to operate the schools with over 
600 out of the 900 teachers off the job. 


ba hools. 


lt was then moved and passed by 
the board that all teachers failing to 
Turn To Page 12 
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wWe are in favor of the pas- 
sage of such legislative 
enactments as will enforce by 
compulsion the education of chil- 
dren; that if the state has the 
right to exact certain compliance 
with its demands, then it is also 
the right of the state to educate 
its people to the proper under- 
standing of such demands.” 


From the proceedings of the first 
convention of the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada (later 
renamed the American Federation of 
Labor), held in 1881 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


4 \p-vaa as at the moment of its 
founding in 1881, the 
Federation of Labor is the prime sup- 
porter of free public education in the 
United States. In this it follows the 
traditional policy of organized Amer- 
ican workers. 


American 


At the time of our Revolution and 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, and even at the 
formation of our nation with the ex- 
the Constitution in 1789, 
few people received any formal edu- 
cation. On the Hamiltonian hypoth- 
esis that only the propertied and the 
which 


ecution of 


“accomplished” should govern 
view commanded wide acceptance in 
high circles during the first two pres- 
idencies—it could be argued that “the 
people” did not really need a formal 
However, with the victory 
of republicanism in Jefferson's elec- 


education. 


tion as our third president, the coun 


try assumed the content as well as 


the form of democracy 

It became apparent to an objective 
that a 
ours is in the 


observer nation dedicated, as 
Declaration, to the 
proposition that man has inalienable, 
that 


ment’s function is “to protect these 


God-given rights and govern- 


rights”—that such a government must 
allow, then encourage, then promote 
the free and informed discussion of 
government policy. It became clear 
that a nation dedicated, as ours is in 
the Constitution’s preamble, to “pro- 
mote the general welfare” must deter 
mine and promote it through a univer- 
sal and informed electorate. It is 
*Director of Education, American Federa 

tion of Labor 


October. 1955 


CRUSADE 
FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Story of The American Federation 


of Labor's Long and Continuing Fight for 


Better Education for America’s Children 


By John D. Connors* 


Mr. Connors 


that for self-rule 
must have at least the opportunity for 
a full Chis while 


not vet realized been 


axiomat« 


people 


education. 
fully 


recognized as a prerequisite to Amer 


ideal 
has now 
attainment of the 


cas position of 


world leader. 
As noted, organized labor was one 
of the first to recognize these facts. 


this 
agita 


Almost from the founding of 


country, union began 


free public 


groups 
tion for education In 
Philadelphia, when the first voluntary 
association of workmen was formed 
in 1828, the spreading of public edu 
cation was a prime topic for study 
In 1829 a committee of workers was 
study the 


his committee recommended 


formed to state's school 
system. 
free, public schools open to all chil 
dren, in every part of the state. As 
early as 1834 the nation’s trade unions 
met in New York on the need for edu 
cation and noted the necessity of an 
“equal, universal republican system of 


education 


THIS TIME 


free 


de Al some areas 
4 had 

fortunately, the students bore the stig 
test, 
in that only children of the very poor 


Stet alled _ hools | n 


ma of having passed a “needs” 
were admitted. The workingmen stated 
that such “pauper schools,” teaching 


only the basic subjects could “never 


secure the common prosperity of a 


nation, nor confer intellectual as well 


as political equality on a people.” 


Gradually, by supporting progres 


sive candidates for school board and 
legislative office, labor and its liberal 
supporters in this field won the estab 


lishment of the public school system 


A vital 
of the hope for at least a 


element in the realization 
primary 
education for all was the limitation of 


‘ hild 


labor 


labor, achieved by organized 
after decades of struggle lo 
day's federal and state laws limiting 


child labor-—inadequate as they are 
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in so many respects——at least assure 
most children freedom from exploita- 
tion in the shop so that they may 
study during their early years. 


From providing, through local gov- 
ernment, the opportunity for free edu- 
cation the labor movement moved for 
compulsory school attendance laws 
during the 1860's and thereafter. 


By increasing our national wealth, 
and thus the ability to support a pub- 
lic school system, and by bringing a 
degree of economic stability to work- 
ing people, the labor movement has 
constantly enhanced the opportunity 
of American youth for a better and 
better education. 


The formation of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881 provided 
the coordinated and continuing effort 
needed to make popular education a 
reality. 


In 1885 the A.F. of L. demanded 
compulsory education of children up 
to 14 years of age—a goal reached 
only recently in many states. In 1887 
it recommended the teaching of gov- 
ernment in the public schools. 


The A.F. of L.'s consistent position 
on financing public schools was es- 
tablished in its convention resolution 
of 1889 when it stated: “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor . . . favors 
the greatest liberality . . . by the 
United States and the state Govern- 
ments to further and advance the cause 
of the education of the masses.” 


N A MULTITUDE OF WAYS 

America’s leading labor organiza- 
tion, through convention action, has 
set the pattern and the tone for the 
school system we know today. Down 
through the years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has taken action as 
follows: 


] @ Encouraged municipalities to es 
“ tablish institutions with lecture 


courses, reading rooms, and gymnasiums; 


1900 Urged that laws provide for 


free schoolbooks; 
1902 Appointed a Committee on Edu 
cation in the Public Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities; 


1903 Provided for a permanent Com 
“ mittee on Education; insisted 
that the necessity for school teachers to 
use political influence to secure or retain 
positions be eliminated; 


1908 Appointed a committee to study 


methods and means of industrial 
education in the United States; 


1910 Obtained federal government co 
operation in a study of the entire 
problem of vocational and industrial edu 


10 


cation throughout the nation, and at the 
same time urged higher wages and salaries 
for school teachers; 


1911 Ae 


free textbooks by state govern 
ments to all students and recommended 
the opening of public night schools for 


children over 16; 

191 Had to call attention to ‘the 
25,000,000 children of school age 

in the United States, 50%, of whom leave 

school by the end of the sixth grade, at 

approximately fourteen years of age 


1914 Noted success in the passage of 


legislation for vocational educa- 


urged the provision of 


tion; applauded gains in the realization of 
right to organize and in the 
struggle for free schoolbooks; 


1915 Established the policy of sup 
~” 

porting free state universities 
where textbooks, tuition, and laboratory 
work would be free; 


19] colleges for men and women and 
called for the establishment of self-govern- 
ing schools and district councils of teach- 
ers to utilize their knowledge in the con 
duct of the schools; urged that teachers 
have tenure rights so long as they are 
efficient and that full and fair hearings 
precede any discharge; 


1919 Restated the organization's basic 
“Tt 


position by saying is im- 
possible to estimate the influence of edu- 
cation upon the world’s civilization. Edu- 
cation must not stifle thought and inquiry 
but must awaken the mind concerning the 
application of natural laws and to a con- 
ception of independence and progress’; 


1920) Stood for academic freedom in 
supporting veto of a New York 


state bill which would have given the 
Board of Regents undue control of subject 
matter; called for a school-leaving age of 
16 years; and urged the affiliation of 
teachers with the labor movement; 


1923 Urged that members of organized 
© labor serve on school boards and 
the boards of institutions of higher learn 
ing; 


1928 Opposed the use of private or 
the 


public schools to spread 
propaganda of special interests; 


teachers 


Endorsed the idea of free junior 


1930 Noted and reaffirmed its previous 


position urging State Federations 


and Central Labor Unions to maintain 
Committees on Education, including on 
them members of the teachers’ union; en- 
dorsed the efforts of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers to provide the bene 
fits of organization to American teachers 


1931 Denounced discrimination in em 
‘ 

ployment of teachers on grounds 
of sex, creed, and other extraneous 


considerations 


1932 Defended the kindergarten 


against “economy drives during 
the Depression, and urged federal aid to 
education during the emergency 


race, 


1938 Approved federal grants-in-aid 


for vocational education. 


fhe A.F. OF L. urged reconstruc- 
tion of the educational system after 
World War Il. The Federation has 
continued its policy of urging needed 
federal aid for education, coupled 
with local control of the school system. 
It has protected the academic freedom 
of our teachers and pointed out the 
incompatibility of freedom with mem- 
bership in Communist or other totali- 
tarian organizations. The A.F. of L. 
has hailed the 1955 decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
denying that American children of 
various colors or races-can have “sep- 
arate but equal” school facilities, and 
it has urged its affiliated organizations 

as always-—to assist communities in 
complying with the law of the land. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has been very active over recent 
months in helping plan the White 
House Conference on Education, to 
be held from Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, 1955, 
in Washington, D.C. Through its De- 
partment of Education the A.F. of L. 
has urged the participation of its mem- 
bers in the hundreds of state, area, and 
community conferences held in prep- 
aration for the White House confer- 
ence, because it feels it highly im- 
portant that organized labor should 
take part in drawing up in a prelim- 
inary way a list of school needs and 
methods of meeting them. 


Unfortunately, the listing of these 
few items tells only the outline of the 
story. Volumes have been written on 
the subject. The important thing, 
however, is the wisdom of A.F. of L. 
policy over the years and the degree 
to which the goals have been reached. 


Labor’s support of free, universal, 
public educational opportunity has 
been weighed by eminent authorities. 
George Counts of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College, a former pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Teachers, has said that the A.F. of L.’s 
support of public schools “is incom- 
parably more enlightened and con- 
sistent than that of any other im- 
portant organization of educational 
laymen.” 

John Dewey has commented that: 
“The educational record of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is conspicu- 
ous... I say without any fear of con- 
tradiction that there is no organiza- 
tion in the United States—I do not 
care what its nature is—that has such 
a fine record in the program of lib- 
eral progressive public education as 
will be found in the printed records 
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Organizing 
The Teaching 


Profession 


A Long-Needed History 
Tells the Story 
of the A. F. of T. 


By Marie L. Caylor 


Arthur A. Elder of New York City, chairman of the Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction, exhibits advance copy of Organizing the Teaching Profession, 


new A.F, 


of T. history, to, from left, Elizabeth Nelson, president, Carver School 


Teachers Federation, Local 964; Mary Ellen Riordan, Detroit Federation of 

Teachers, Local 231; Elizabeth Baker, St. Paul Federation of Women Teachers, 

Local 28; Joseph F. Landis, Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279; and George W. 
Axtelle, New York Teachers Guild, Local 2. 


NEW AND LONG NEEDED 

BOOK on the formation and his- 
tory of the American Federation of 
Teachers is just off the press. 


Entitled, Organizing the Teaching 
Profession, the book depicts social, eco- 
nomic and educational factors which 
combined during the early years of the 
20th century to spark organization and 
growth of the Federation. 


Of interest and inspiration to every 
A.F. of T. member, it also explains 
why the early leaders of the Federation 
felt the need for affiliating their organ- 
ization immediately with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The volume, handsomely bound, was 
written and compiled by the American 
Federation of Teachers’ Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction of which 


Arthur A. Elder of New York City, 


October, 1955 


past A.F. of T. vice-president is chair- 
man. A limited number of copies are 
available to members from the Ameri 
can Federation of Teachers at $2.50 
per copy, although the book will be 
regularly priced at $4.50 per copy. 


Much of the material in the book, 
Elder said, was drawn from publica 
tions and records of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers and the American 
Federation of Labor. 


One chapter is devoted to the story 
of how the early teacher federations 
were formed, giving an interesting rec 
ord of how pioneer locals in Chicago, 
St. Paul, Atlanta, Washington, D. C., 
Minneapolis and New York City came 
into being in the face of widespread 
The 
reader will discover that organization 
of teachers in the 20's, 30's, 40's and 


misunderstanding and _ hostility 


50's encountered opposition which dif 
fered little from that met during the 
period of union pioneering 


EWCOMERS TO THE PROFES 
SION will share the thrill of old 

timers, in the stories of how locals in 
Detroit, Gary, Toledo, New Orleans, 
Duluth, Cleveland, Seattle, Chattanoo 
ga, Baltimore, Wilmington and other 
communities came into being and over 
came obstacles, and gained prestige 
and influence 

Union members will secure a new 
appreciation of how effectively the 
A.F. of T. has functioned at the na 
tional level, as well as through affiliates 
in promoting measures for teacher and 
public welfare 

Once the “why” and “how” 
ganization are explained, Organizing 
the Teaching tells how 
teachers through their union have es 
tablished their rights as teachers and 
as citizens in school and in the eom 
munity. 


of or 


Profession 


A discussion of teacher organization 
and how 
teac hers’ unions have developed effec 
tive techniques for carrying on nego 
tiations with public 
thorities to promote their professional 


collective action describes 


educational au 


welfare 


Federation expenences and attitude 
regarding teachers’ tenure, rating of 
teachers, the problems of beginning 
teachers, extra-curricular activities, and 
academic freedom will be of particular 
interest to teachers, parents, and school 
administrators. The positive role that 
teachers can play in cooperating with 
administrators in school 
policy is emphasized 


dev eloping 


In the section, Equalizing Education 
Opportunity, the Commission describes 
the history of Federation efforts to 
secure the enactment of welfare pro 
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grams to make school attendance pos 
sible for children through ade 
quate school services financed by equi 
table tax 

The 


lating the 


more 


measures 
teachers’ responsibility for re 


school program to contem 


porary life and the significant role 
union teachers have played in accept 
ing this responsibility is developed at 


Most effective proof of 


o} 7's early awareness of the 


some length 
the A.F 
nee d for 


protecting our institutions 


from undemocratic forces is found in 
the chapter, Overcoming Obstacles to 
Democratic Education 
Lt STORY OF THE FEDERA 
TIONS STRUGGLE against pres 
sures from both the right and the left 
although familiar to union teachers 
will be new to the reader unacquainted 
with the record of the 
eration of Teachers 
that in the 30's the 


{meric an h ederation o} T ea hers carne 


{rn rican hed 
That record shows 
members of the 


to grips with the challenge presented 
Party 
attempting to 


by Communist members whe 


were gain control of 
their organization. 
The Federation pul 
nists to in the early 
before there was general public aware 
ness of the problem. Here, as well as 
with other Federation 


need for in 


Commu 
W's, long 


these 
rout 


im connection 
accomplishments, the 
creased teacher acceptance of respon 
sibility for achieving professional sta 
tus 18 emphasized. 

An interesting complement to the 
main story 
documents from 


is a section which includes 
{F. of 7 


proceedings and publications 


convention 
Equally 
significant in this section are quota 
tions from A.F. of L 
ceedings on matters affecting the wel 
fare of children of ade 


quate se hool support, and the need for 


convention pro 
the necessity 


professional standards for teachers 

The Commission on Education Re 
construc tion of the {merican Federa 
tion of Teachers was set up during 


World War Il 


the commission has published a num 


In the intervening years 


ber of statements regarding significant 
issues confronting the public educa 
tion. A commission pamphlet, America 
Russia and the Communist Party in 
the Post War Wu orld, 
widely in 1945 

Goals for 
1948 under Commission aus 
United 
States and in translation abroad. The 
study, Organizing the Teaching Pro 
the Com 


was distributed 


{merican Education, pub 
lished in 
circulated in the 


prec A, was 


jession, was undertaken by 


mission at the request of the Executive 


Council of the A.F. of 7. 
EADINGS OF THE CHAPTERS 


are Teachers Unite with Other 
Workers, The Teacher's Struggle for 
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Citizenship Rights, Teacher Organiza 
tion and Collective Action, To Secure 
These Rights, Hierarchy or 
ship, Equalizing Educational Opportu 
Schools and the Social Life. Over 
coming Obstacles to Democratic kdu 


Partner 
nity 


cation, and T he Large r Issues 


kider is also a tax consultant of the 
Other 
which 


American Federation of Labor 
members of the Commission 
hook are Dr 

Axtelle, professor of philosophy in New 
York City College and a 
president of the A.F. of T.; Selma Bor 
chardt of W ashington, LD. C., legislative 
representative and a past vice-president 
of the A.F. of T.; Drs. John L. Childs 
George 5 both 
professors of education of Columbia 
Carl J. Megel of Chicago. 
Jose ph | Landis of ( le ve 
land, a past pre sident of the A.F. of 7 

Joseph M. Rourke, secretary-treasurer 
of the Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
and Dr. Robert Ulich 


philosophy in Harvard University. Dr 


compiled — the (George 


past vice 


and Counts. retired 
| niversity ; 


president 


professor of 


Counts is a former president of the 


iF. of 7 
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work Tuesday morning 


An- 


other motion was made and passed 


report jor 
would he declared insubordinate. 


that parents and other citizens be em- 
ployed to take the plac eo] the absent 
teachers 

Finally an irate parent, citizen, and 


pastor of a leading church in town 


rose to his feet and said he under- 
stood this was to be a public meeting 
and if it was when was the public to 
He then pro 


ceeded to pomt out that this sort of 


have a chance to speak 
procedure was a far cry from the 
democracy he had been led to believe 


we enjoyed in America. 


When the Reverend had 
other interested citizens including a 
Rabbi, the City wide P-T.A president, 
one of the 
defense of 


spe ken 


and a leader in school 


P-T.A. 


the teachers pointing out disc repancies 


groups spoke in 


in the board’s actions 

After listening to these citizens, the 
board decided to meet with the union 
committee that night. It then 
10:15. The teacher was 
notified that the would meet 
with them in half an hour. Local 4's 
committee* that it would 
meet with reservations And so at 
10:45 P.M. the school board sat down 
with the teacher committee 

The first that the 
board promise in the future when the 


was 
committee 
board 


sent word 


reservation was 
union brought in any problem it be 


thoroughly discussed and a satisfac 


tory solution reached before any pub 
lic announcement was made. This the 
board promised to do 

Second, that negotiations for a sat- 
isfactory salary adjustment be started 
week but 
morning at 8:30 


immediately, not the next 
the following 


that teachers on the salary committee 


and 


teaching duties to 


This 


from 
with the 
approved. 

Notice 


that the work stoppage was to be sus 


be released 


meet board was also 


was immediately sent out 


pended pending the outcome of the 


negotiations. But to show how 


seriously the 


you 
taking 
their picket assignments one teacher 
who works the 4-12 shift in the mill 
to supplement his teaching 


teachers were 


meager 


salary was unable to be reached at 
midnight and 
finally 


Tuesday 


the early hours after 


when the committee chairman 
vot him on the telephone 
Page 14 
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Comprised of Ann Maloney, chairman; 
Miss Labb, William P. Swan, John Carl 
son, George Wood and Mildred O’ Laugh 
lin. 


Detroit Federation of Teachers, Local 231, gains friends on board of education 
by helping to elect them, recently. From left, Mrs. Antonia Kolar, the Local's president; 
Louise C. Grace and Dr. Remus Robinson, board president and member; Helen Bowers 
and Mary Kastead, the Local's vice-president and executive-secretary, and Leonard 


Kasle, board member. 
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These past-presidents have added to the strength of the Council Bluffs Federation of Teachers: 
H. Carter, Stephen J. Field, Nellie Small and Albert J. Jensen; standing, Mr. 


from left, C. 











Seated, 
Jewett, 


Nadine Lykke Blumer, Dorothea Geinger and John M. Jensen. 


An A. F. of TT. Loeal 


In the Corn State. 
The Saga of 7386 


By EDWARD T. JEWETT* 


Bluffs, 


‘ lass- 


Council 
back in 


rooms this autumn, knowing that we 


teachers of 


_ 
in lowa, are our 
will be able to watch with pleasure 
the greening of the lawns and thie 
gay yellow bells of the Forsythia next 
spring. 

In common thousands 
of others throughout the country, the 
once looked for- 
ward with fear to spring, because at 
that 
pointments and disappointments. 

We trod lightly during the school 
year to keep from incurring the dis- 


with many 


teachers of our city 


time would he announced ap 


pleasure of a principal, of the super- 
intendent or of a school board mem- 
ber, for we knew that for any dubious 


*Vice-President, American Federation of 
Teachers and past-president, Council Bluffs 
Federation of Teachers 


October, 1955 


reason, we might be obliged to break 
up our find other 
place to follow our calling 


Bluffs had observed 


dismissal of 


homes and some 


Council many 


cases of teachers for 


trivial reasons or for personality dif 


ferences with someone in authority 


We had sern one lovely girl dismissed 


because one hand was missing. An 


other able man was removed from 


his work because he had played in 
the Kaiser's band. The feeling of in 
security not only was painful, but in 
hibited the best attitude for 


good teaching. 


mental 


There was indignation in the minds 


and hearts of many who saw others 


of equal training and experience ad 
them be 
cause of the personal friendship to 


vanced in salary beyond 


someone in a position of authority 


There was no system fo equal treal 


ment, but only for individual bargain 
ing 


There 


which included all teachers, principals 


was a_ local organization 


and the superintendent in its mem 
bership, but this accomplished Little 
because most classroom teachers 
feared to express themselves lest they 
differ with the opinion of their super 
iors, and thus subject themselves to 
some type of retaliation 

To fears for 
over unequal treatment was added the 
how to make the 
stretch far 


a job, and resentment 


worry of 
called 
pay for the 


pittance 
salary enough lw 
necessities of life 
Release from these tensions appeared 
to be in an organization which could 
teachers to 

Thus, was a 
Federation of 


permit classroom unite 


and bargain collectively 
Local of the 
7 Cr hers envisaged 
The Council Bluffs 
Teachers, Local 738, was chartered in 
1943 had a 
membership of about 80 per cent of 
Some of the 


immediately 


{mer wan 
/ ‘ de ration of 


Janyary and very soon 


the teachers activities 
which were begun in 
cluded the 


crease 


securing of a salary in 


sick 


scinding of the rule 


more leave, and the re 
againeat politi al 
activities of teachers. The Local was 
successful in attaining all of these 
objectives 

In the years following, it continued 
lo bring about increased salaries, and 
schedule 


in 1945 a single salary was 





They carry on: Officers of Local 738, from left, Phytlis Durick, secretary; 


Ruth Tuchenhagen, 
vice-president, 


treasurer; 


adopted which based salaries on train- 
ing and experience instead of factors 
of grade level of teaching. The Fed- 
eration also received a master-policy 
for group health and accident insur- 
ance for our members. Later, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield policies were 
secured, 

With these and other negotiations, 
Local 738 has always 
friendly co-operation of the board of 
education and the superintendent of 
schools and has dispelled from their 


received the 


minds the suspicions they once had 
that we were a radical and unfriendly 
group with selfish only. 
School administrators discovered that 
treating everyone alike them 
much unpleasant individual bargain- 
ing, and that the improved morale 
from equal treatment for all has re- 
sulted in happier and better teaching. 

Delegates from Local 738 have al- 
ways been active in the work of the 
Central Labor Union, and in return, 
labor groups have always supported 
us in securing better salaries and 
working conditions, and in general, 
betterment of the school system. We 
also affiliated with the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Labor, at whose conventions 
our members are active in the cause 
of labor and education. The friendly 
assistance of the Iowa Federation of 
Labor in helping our delegation ap- 
pearing before the state legislature 
saved our state pension plan from 
defeat. This has bven of great benefit 
to every state, county, and municipal 
worker in Lowa. 

Another problem solved was that 
of the class of teachers called per- 
manent substitutes, married women 
who were working full time as teach- 
ers at substitute pay, and not on con- 
tract. Leaders of Local 738 appeared 
in their behalf and the board of edu 
cation discontinued this classification 


interests 


saves 


4 


Robert Stanley, president, and Vivian O'Neil, 


and gave the teachers regular con- 
tracts and salaries. 

At about this time, an old problem 
appeared. Two of our members were 
given notice of contract termination. 
A hearing held in their behalf con- 
vinced the board of that 
the reasons for their dismissals were 
invalid and their 
newed. This was indeed an improve- 
ment over the injustices that had been 
done in past years. Since this time, 
there has been no unjust dismissal of 


any AF of | 


Since Local admit 
principals, we had lost several mem- 


education 


contracts were re- 


member. 
738 does not 
bers through promotions, and in 1950 
encouraged and sponsored the organ- 
ization of the Council Bluff{s Federa- 
tion of Principals and Supervisors, 
Local 1042. That group and ours have 
worked achieve 
our common purposes, and helped to 


‘ losely together to 


improve education in our city. 

Some of the activities which Local 
738 has pursued includes an annual 
birthday dinner at which we present 
a noted speaker and invite the board 
of education and superintendent as 
In the fall each year we give 
a dinner for new teachers in the sys- 
tem. We have been able to maintain 
a constant membership of 70 to 80 
per cent of the eligible teachers. 


guests. 


One of our basic problems results 
from the fact that lowa is largely an 
agricultural state, and its legislators 
are very conservative and years be- 
hind the trend in providing an equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. 
There is very little state aid for edu- 
cation, and, consequently, cities must 
pay high taxes in order to provide 
even a minimum per-pupil cost for 
Council Bluf/s 


Federation of Teachers members feel 


educating our children 


that they are doing an important work 


in gradually improving the status of 
the teachers and in improving the 
influence of labor in its state. 
Among the by products of the A.F. 
of T. Local has been the development 
of leadership among the classroom 
teachers. It is an unwritten law in 
the Local that no president will serve 
more than two Therefore, it 
has been necessary to train new mem- 


terms. 


bers for positions of responsibility. 

Perhaps the most important benefit 
that has resulted from membership 
in the organization is the improve- 
ment in morale and in the feeling of 
self-respect that teachers in our system 
can now enjoy. 

We are back in our classrooms this 
autumn, knowing with pleasure that 
we will be able to watch the greening 
of the lawns and the gray yellow of 
the Forsythia next We have 
lost the fear and apprehension of past 
years, for we know that we are united 
and that our unity will 
against the prejudices and injustices 


spring. 


protect us 


each of us once had to face alone. 





Gary Wins Right 


From Page 12 





morning to tell him the work stoppage 
was called off he already 
knew it. He had reported at his picket 
post at 6 a.m. and was then told by 
the building custodian that the stop 


said he 


page had been suspended 

At the meeting on Tuesday compro 
mises were made. We 
getting a $200.00 raise at the mini 


suct eeded in 


mums, an increase in the yearly incre 
ment at the Sth year level, a $350.00 
raise at the maximums, and an exten- 


sion of the retirement age. It should 


be reiterated that the main issue in 
all of this 


money, but the principle of recogni- 


volved in was not the 
tion. 

We have board's 
promise that from now on all matters 
regarding teacher welfare will be dis 


received the 


cussed with the committee presenting 
the problem before a final decision is 
reached and public announcement 
made. We, the teachers, shall see that 
this promise is kept 





F. V. WALTERS 
9415 S. Justine St. Chicago 20, Ill. 
Magazine Subscriptions 


Best Prices, Educator's Rates 
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Special for Teachers: 3 yr 
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CLASSROOM 


In the remote inland of Australia, children attend School of the Air 
by pedal radio sending and receiving sets operated by foot pedal. 


COVERS 10.000 SQUARE MILES... 


, ry YOUNG school teacher switch- 
ed on her microphone in the air- 
cooled studio, opened an exercise 
book before her on the piano, waited 
for the voice to introduce her from 
the radio base a mile away. 

“This is VJD-3, Flying Doctor 
Medical Station*,” came the Opera- 
tor’s voice through a speaker. “The 
time is ten-thirty. We're now ready 
for the morning School of the Air.” 

Medical calls and telegrams to and 
from outpost radios had been cleared 
some time before. 

“Now let’s hear who's listening.” 
said Molly Ferguson, the teacher, look- 
ing up at the microphone above the 
piano. “Over to you...” 

She touched a switch on the control 
panel at her elbow, and static flooded 
the room. The crackling, singing 
noises were suggestive of the. vast 
distances of plains, mountains and 
desert the network covered. 


It was a pleasant little sound-proof 
studio, part of the Higher Primary 
School, Alice Springs, almost in the 
geographical center of the continent, 
1,000 miles north of Adelaide. And 
that schoolroom reached away over 


*Author of several books on the Austral 
ian outback, and feature writer for the 
Australian News and Information Bureau 
in Sydney 


*Station maintained by Flying Doctors 
Medical service, from which doctors 
of whom are women, answer calls by 
plane 


some 
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By GEORGE FARWELL* 


ten thousand square miles or more of 
central Australia. 

Southern railhead for the wide cat- 
tlelands of the Northern Territory, 
social and business center for miners, 
stockmen and pastoralists, 
“the Alice” is set picturesquely amid 
the red and sunsteeped mountains of 
the MacDonnell Ranges. 


drovers, 


Then through the static came the 
shrill voices of half-a-dozen children, 
difficult to single out. But Miss Fer- 
guson knew them all at once. 

School was in. 

They came in with their call songs 

“Nine Love Victor . Double X- 
Ray ... Eight Able George . . . Yoke 
Peter Portable .”—all the code 
signals used by transceivers in home- 
steads, mission stations and outcamps 
on the Flying Doctor network. 

“Let's see,” Miss Ferguson said, 
“we'll start with you, Miriam. You 
had a problem in your algebra yes- 
terday.” Miriam was of three 
girls up at Muckatty cattle station, 400 
miles away. 

“X and Y are two different terms,” 
the teacher said. “They have to be 
kept separate.” She went 
scribe the problem, then set another 
question, this time in arithmetic. 

“Now I'd like you to answer that 
one, Peter Staines. Come in Double 
X-Ray. What numbers have you in 
your unit box? Over ¢: 

Young Peter, down below the great 
Finke River 


came in straight 


one 


on to de- 


sanded channels of the 


100 miles away. 


away. The boy had the right answer 

The teacher set another problem and 
switched over. Several voices came in 
excitedly at the same time. “All right, 
Lois, I'll take you. Nine Love Vi« 
PPI es 

When she called Jock Chalmers at 
MacDonald Downs, out near the Plen 
ty River, a girl’s voice answered in 
stead. She said Jock was not at the 
radio. 

“Oh, I see,” Molly Ferguson said. 
“We've got a truant this morning, 
Heather.” 

Even the School of the Air has its 
absentees, and Heather had to solve 
the problem instead! 

The odd thing about the lesson was 
that the whole session flowed along 
like an ordinary schoolroom class. It 
was the modern primary school tech- 
nique in action—and the people of 
the outhackt, mothers 
agreed that it worked. 

Molly Ferguson herself was enthus- 
iastic about the results. Born in South 
Australia, she had volunteered to ex- 
change her job teaching in the city 
for one at Alice Springs. When the 
School of the Air began late in 1950 

it was only experimental then—she 
had been one of several teachers as- 
signed to the work. In June 1951 it 
was of fi ially opened, and later she 


especially, 


took charge. 
In the beginning programs had been 


made as simple as possible; only 


tSparsely 


the fringes of settlement 


populated territory away from 





‘ 


Donald Holt, 6%, son of a sheep station owner, asks his teacher 12 miles 


away a question, while his brother Matcolm, 5, 


lice Springs School of the Air. 


nursery rhymes and children’s 


three sessions a week were 
stories 
poems for the litthe ones; word-build 
language for the 
the older 
social studies as well, about their own 
lerritory, talks on industries, explor 
ers and the big cities down at the 


end of the drover’s track. 


ine, reading and 


lower grades; for children 


other 

Then an educational conference was 
held in Adelaide (the South Australian 
Government also looks after education 
Northern and a 


in the Territory) 


proper syllabus was arranged 


Children were to be grouped ac 
cording to age and grade, roll calls 


conducted over the air, pupils en 
couraged to comment and ask «ques 
became 
morning and afternoon. Though 
the School of 


valuable ad 


tions, and sessions eventually 
d ily 
there is no official link 
the Air 
junct to the regular correspondence 
courses the South Australian 


Government for all children in remote 


has become a 


run by 


areas unable to reach normal schools. 

The invisible classroom of six that 
answered the roll back in 1951 
mountain and shimmering plain has 
to more than 50. There 
are missionaries’ from the 
Lutheran Mission for aborigines, LOO 
miles west of Alice Springs, the chil- 
dren of mica miners out in the rough 
Hart's Range, children, 
the children of sheepmen, prospec tors 


across 
how grown 
children 


cattlemen’'s 


well sinkers 
listen and speak 

“At first it wasn't easy,” 
guson “They 
awed by the radio 
out of them. Sometimes, perhaps, a 
But gradually | got their 


all expected to tune tn, 


Miss Fer 


said, were a bit over 


I couldn't iret ‘boo’ 
yes or no, 


16 


studies during a session of the 


confidence, | got them reciting and 
singing in unison when | played the 


Now 


self assured 


plano most of them are very 


kven the tinies tune in 
And after the broad 
cast is over, some of them talk te each 


talkine 


for themselves 


other through the network 


about their lessons.” 

One of the things that touched her 
deeply happened at the time of a con- 
cert to celebrate the School's third 
birthday last June. Over their radios 
the scattered children decided to buy 
her a bouquet. The order was sent 
by radio-telegram to Alice Springs 

Several highly ambitious programs 
beyond the syllabus have been 


Around 1953, 


broadcast Christmas, 


the School produced a Nativity play, 
each youthful actor and actress pick 
ing up cues hundreds of miles apart 
Mary was played by a mica miner's 
daughter from a shack on the Plenty 
River. Joseph by the son of a book- 
keeper at the Hermannsburg Lutheran 
Mission, 250 other. 
Nineteen 
“Nobody 
teacher -produc er 
play four or 
after it was over did | realize just how 


big a job | had taken on.” 


miles from each 


stations were involved. 


missed a cue,” said the 


“We 


times. but 


rehearsed the 


five only 


These youngsters are hardly aware 
Molly 
their 
has changed in 


Modern 


power 


when Ferguson ex 
through 


much life 


except 
plains it radios—of 
just how 
their 
aircraft, 


erators, home refrigeration, the radio 


circumscribed world 


motor transport gen 
itself have swept aside within a gen 
isolation and 


knew. You 


well. ex 


im redible 
fathers 


mothers as 


eration the 
their 
might say their 
cept that there 
the Northern Territory 

What the Doctor 
to help to settle families in the remot 
est sector of Australia’s inland, the 
School of the Air is carrying on by its 


work for the youngsters 


loneliness 
were few women in 
1) years ago 


Flying has done 


The Alice Springs network has pio- 
neered this 
Others may soon follow 


New South Wales 


a similar scheme in hand. 


education 
Already the 


has 


new form of 


Covernment 


If sooner or later the outback chil- 
dren—as children do take 
their School of the Air for granted, it 
still 
their 


come to 


a profound influence 
them 


will retain 


over lives. It will bring 


closer to one another 


Molly Ferguson, Australian teacher, gives lessons to some 50 boys and girls 
living on remote sheep and cattle stations, mica mines and aboriginal missions. 
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Uwion, Teather 


WANTED 


A young teacher 

With the memory of a parrot 

The sagacity of an owl 

The strength of an eagle 

The spread of a hawk 

The gentleness of a dove 

The friendliness of a sparrow 

Up with the lark 

At work with the robin 

(And when caged, content 

With the feed of a canary) 
ToRONTO SEMINAR 


He 


4 ye DEMONSTRATE the 
which teachers are underpaid 


Chairman Bernie LeMay of San Bernar 


extent to 
Salary 





dino Valley (Calif.) Federation of Teach 
crs Local § 32 quoted the board of edu 
cations own records 

LeMay took figures from a legal ad 
vertisement in a local newspaper which 
required that contractors bidding on con 
struction of new San Bernardino class 
rooms pay laborers $4,316 a year, carpen 
ters $5,772, hod carriers $6,240 
cians $6,448, plumbers $6,760, and plas 
terers $7,150 


electri 


Ww 


ANY Michigan teachers returned to 
\ school this fall with pay raises of 
from $200 to $500 after A.P. of T. 
had won or helped to win the increases 


lox als 


Typical was the successful struggle of 


Carver School Teachers Federation, Local 
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964, for a $400 raise. The Carver teacher 
approached their superintendent after first 
doing a thorough research job. When hs 
rejected them they went to the State Med 
iation board which referred the case to its 
fact-finding commission. The 
verified the teachers stand, and the board 


latter group 


of education overruled the superintendent 

Royal Oak Federation of Teachers 
Local 770, won a $300 across-the-board 
raise, while Van Dyke Federation of 
Tea hers, Lox al 892 reporte i a $500 
increase, East Detroit Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 698, won increases ranging from 
$400 for 


instructors 


beginners to $200 for veteran 


We 


FTER members of Los Angeles Teach 
[ ers Union, Local 1021, spoke at 
more than 40 meetings of CIO and AFI 
Angeles during the 1955 
School Bond campaign, they received con 
gratulations from Noble Waite, head of 
the staff bond committee 


lox als in Los 


Congratulations for a job well don 
Waite 
more than I, the tremendous aid and a 
sistance the Los Angeles Teachers Union 


wrote No one can appreciate 


gave 


Ww 


rEVEACHERS can help get their support 
| ers elected to school boards, as Niag 
ara Falls (N.Y.) Federation of Teacher 
Local 801, has shown 

The Federation backed Dr Robert 
Breezing for the board of education and 
elected him 


We 


‘TAR chamber sessions of the Richmon 

b (Calif.) board of education were con 

demned by Ben Rust pre sident of the 
California Federation of Teachers after 
salaries of the superintendent and three top 
were increased and 
them 


what was described 


school administrators 
new title designations for two olf 
were adopted at 
the press as an unannounced meeting 
An unannounced meeting of a publi 
business is a 
spirit, if not the letter 
charged. Secrecy set 


agency dealing with public 
violation of the 


Rust 


of the law, 





neither the public interest nor the best 
interests of the public schools.” 


aH 


yes AVERAGE salary increase of fac- 
tory production workers far out- 
stripped the rise in urban teachers’ pay 
during the years 1941 to 1953. Teachers’ 
salaries rose by about 93 per cent, while 
the hourly earnings of factory workers 
increased by 155 per cent. 

This was revealed in a _ pamphlet, 
Changes in City Public-School Teachers’ 
Salaries, published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor's bureau of labor statistics. 

From 1951 to 1953 the salaries of teach 
ers in cities of 50,000 or more popula 
tion increased $526 or 13.6 per cent to 
an aevrage salary of about $4,000, ac 
cording to the report. The pamphlet does 
not say whether this average included ad 
ministrators. 


HW 


N APPRECIATION of a job well done, 

savings bonds totaling $625 were pre 
sented to Mrs. Dorothy Floyd when she 
retired from office after serving for four 
years as president of the Aflanta Public 
School Teachers Association, Local 89 

The presentation was one of the high 
lights of an officer installation ceremony 
in Atlanta, H. R. Derthic succeeded Mrs. 
Floyd as president 


HH 


UST what is average? 
The Mansfield (O.) Federation of 
eachers, Local 703, of which Margaret 


Wheeler is president, recently raised that 
question in pointing out the deficiencies 
of an Ohio chamber of commerce survey 
that claimed teachers salaries in the city 
were “above average. 

Commenting in the Peoples Forum of 
the Mansfield News Journal, the local 
explained that the average salary of all 
Ohio city school districts in 1954 was 
$4,312 while that of Mansfield for the 
same period was only $3,996. 

A greater disparity was noted in com- 
paring the average of the 32 largest cities 
with Mansfield, which is 16th in size. 
Average salary paid by the 32 communi- 
ties was $4,926, or $930 higher than that 
paid by Mansfield 


x 


“Reading Committee” of Newark (N. 
].) Teachers Union, Local 481, mem 
bers, formed by the Union to study read- 
ing problems in the schools, has recom- 
mended immediate formation of a Super- 
intendent’s committee on reading. Such a 
group would be composed democratically 
of classroom teachers, guidance personnel, 
and administrators, chosen from all levels 
and crossing all subject fields. 
The committee suggested thirteen areas 
of study on the subject. Among them were 
teacher load, teacher preparation, city- 


18 


wide coordination of reading instruction 
up through high school, and remedial and 
development programs. 

Also mentioned were the influence of 
schedules based on the double session, 
platoon, and part time; a parent-training 
program; and suitability, diversity and 
extent of materials. 

The Union's committee, under the chair- 
manship of Leonard Buchner, included 
Miss Ida Barhash, Mrs. Margaret Gold, 
Sol Gleicher, Mrs. Sara Koven, Dr. Robert 
Lowenstein, Mrs. Alice Saltman, Miss 
Sadie Yuker and Mrs, Jay Zimmerman. 


Hw 


EETING in Detroit's Labor Temple, 
\ delegates to the 21st annual conven 
tion of the Michigan 
Federation of Teach- 
ers determined to 
fight for the Fed- 
eration school pro- 
gram. The conven- 
tion, presided over 
by President Jessie 
Baxter, resolved to 
seek: 

1) A reduced pu- 
pil-teacher ratio 
throughout the states 

2) An improved 
state tax structure; 

Mrs. Baxter 3) Enforcement of 
certification standards; 
4) Adequate compensation for and bet- 
ter selection of supervising teachers, and 
5) Discontinuation of employment of 
uncertified teachers. 


He 


FTER a four year campaign by the 

Seattle (Wash.) Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 200, school officials have set 
minimum and maximum salaries for 1955 
56 at $3,600 and $5,800 

Elmer Miller, president of the Local, 
recalled five separate times his union went 
on public record in support of such ac- 
tion. He added: 

“This announcement by the school 
board recalls the fact that this adjustment 
was originally initiated and sponsored by 
the Seattle Federation of Teachers.” 


> 


TATE Representative Karl F. Grittner, 
ns secretary of the St. Paul (Minn.) Fed- 
eration of Men Teachers, Local 43, has 
been selected as a delegate to attend the 
White House Conference on Education. 
He is the only classroom teacher among 
18 delegates from Minnesota. 


> AS 


ALARY increases of at least $250 were 
waiting for teachers at Waukegan 
Township High School when they re- 
turned to school this fall. 
The Lake County (Ill.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 504, reported that those 


teachers who are not at the maximum 
salary in their classification also will re- 
ceive regular increments in addition to the 
general raise. 

Teachers with B.A. degrees now have 
a minimum of $3,500 and a maximum of 
$5,450. The bottom level for those with 
an M.A. is $3,750, to a top of $6,250. 

Men and women who have an M.A 
degree with 30 hours will receive $10€ 
more at each step. Local 504, which is 
headed by Benton Doherty, also reported 
the Waukegan Grade School teachers re- 
ceived a $150 increase 


we 


GAIN of over 100 per cent in paid 
F up membership in a year was scored 
by Sioux Falls (S.D.) Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 1099, and the Local is still going 
strong. 

Mrs. Glendae Jungemann, publicity 
chairman, reports that the Federation 
backed a large school bond issue, arranged 
for publicity at the Sioux Empire Fair, 
and sponsored a coffee hour for the Sioux 
Falls teachers at a city-wide teachers’ 
workshop as part of its summer activi- 
ties. 


Ae 


Wor a Educational Local 189, an 
A.F. of T. local composed of work- 
ers’ education personnel, has recommended 
salary standards for educational personnel 
of trade unions at various levels of respon- 
sibility. The suggestions were the result 
of several years of research and discus- 
sion, 


The recommended salary levels are in 
the form of “slots” in the salary struc- 
ture of the union. Minimums range from 
$4,500 for a local union educational! direc- 
tor to $7,500 for the educational director 
of an international union. Salaries compare 
with those of other union officials such as 
business agents and international repre- 
sentatives. 

Loca! 189, whose headquarters are in 
New York, has a national membership. 
Its president is Orlie Pell, of New York. 


> AS 


RANK McCALLISTER of Chicago, a 

member of Workers Education, Local 
189, delivered one of four major papers at 
the “Colloque International sur le Forma- 
tion Ouvriere’—lInternational Conference 
on Workers Education—held at Stras- 
bourg University, Strasbourg, France. Mc- 
Callister is director of Roosevelt univers- 
ity's labor education division, and an ex- 
ecutive board member of the Inter-Uni 
versity Labor Education committee. 


> 


ARY R. WHEELER of Oak Park, 

Ill, chairman of the Illinois State 
Federation of Teachers’ legislative commit- 
tee has been appointed by State Superin- 
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Booth tells the American Federation of Teachers story at Buffalo (N.Y.) Union 
Label Industries show. The Niagara Falls Federation of Teachers, Local 801, assisted 
the Buffalo Industrial Teachers Association in manning it, and copies of The American 
Teacher publications as well as other A.P. of T. literature were distributed. From left, 
William Daubert, Local 39 member, and Robert L. Strunk, president. 


tendent Vernon Nickell to serve on a state 
committee evaluating teacher training in 
Illinois colleges and universities. Miss 
Wheeler also is a member of the State 
Teachers’ Certification Board 


He 


OBERT McGAW, 31, president of 
the North Suburban Federation of 
Teachers, Local 952, and a Rockford, IIL, 
high school government teacher, recently 
was elected alderman of Rockford’s first 
ward in a photo finish in which he beat his 
opponent by nine votes. McGaw, an army 
veteran, is married and the father of three 
young children 


>t 


LORENCE HARPER of the Denver 

Federation of Teachers, Local 858, was 
among several other labor spokesmen who 
testified before a Senate subcommittee in 
Denver. The subcommittee was conducting 
hearings on the desirability of revising the 
charter of the United Nations. The hear- 
ings set a precedent. It was the first time 
a foreign policy question had been taken 
directly to the people for grass-roots dis- 
cussion and recommendations 


> 


(ly FLINT {Mich ) Weekly Review 


tells of a teacher in Hillsdale, New 
Jersey, who works as a bulldozer operator 
during his vacations 
He recently made an application for a 
loan to purchase a home, stating that he 
was a teacher. The loan was turned down 
He then resubmitted the application, 
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stating that he was a bulldozer operator 
The loan was granted 


He 


‘a TOLEDO (0O.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 250, recently pul 
lished the following in its Weekly Bulle- 
tin over the signature of its board of di- 
rectors and James McCarthy, editor, urg 
ing its members to wear the A.F. of T. 
pin 

“Guarantee to Members: The Toledo 
Federation of Teachers will reimburse you 
for any damage done to lapels or shoul 
der straps, evening dress or bathing suit, 
pajamas or nightgowns when you— Wear 


That Pin!” 


we 


NEW two year schedule, providing 
for a $400 pay raise, has been agreed 
upon by the Griffith (Ind.) Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 761, and the board of educa 
tion. President of the local is Edward ] 
Baron 
Effective Sept. 1, beginning teachers 
with an AB degree will start at $3,850 
For a master's degree, starting salary will 
be $3,950 and go to $5,850 in 20 years 


WH 


Le St. Louis, Mo., Board of Edu 
cation has been requested by the 
Teachers Federation of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, Local 420, “to adopt federal 
social security coverage for its (school) 
employes as a supplement to the present 
pension-annuity retirement plan.” 
Dorothy Childs, union president, said 
the resolution also urged the Board to 


social security into ef 


put the 
fect as quickly as legally possibk 


coverage 


The 1955 Missouri legislature passed a 
number of bills which permit school boards 
to establish coverage for 


social security 


their employes 


x 


y YWERPFUL assistance from the Cen 
tral Labor Council plus 
lic appeal with full page newspaper ads, 
brought a five per cent salary increase for 
Richmond, Calif., teachers 
Contra Costa County Federation of 
Teachers, Local 866, of which Kenneth C 
Fitzgibbons is president, won the increase 
despit » the 
superintendent and all 
members 
Richmond has been a salary leader in 
1947, when Local 866 
became active, but this years drive was 
by far the most successful. The increase 
top salaries to $6,867 ior teachers 
who possess 48 units beyond the AB de 


a direct pub 


strenuous opposition of the 


elementary board 


California since 


raise: 


gree 


we 


T7HEN officers and members of South 
San Francisco Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 1119, felt they were not getting 
a fair break in the columns of a local news 
paper, they attacked the problem openly 
and directly. They sat down with the 
and discussed the matter with 
him over a conference table 
After the conference, President Bob 
Kauk said, “We both learned from the 
meeting. I think the columnist came away 
with some information concerning teacher 
problems which he didn't have before and 
I know we came away with increased re 
spect for him as a newspaper man. 


we 


YEVERAL Massachusetts 
rn set up a procedure of placing a small 
portion of their dues in a local defense 
fund in 
emergency involving civil action 


columnist 


locals have 


prepared for any 
A sum 
ber of cases have come before the courts 
of Massachusetts recently involving teach 
ers and their superiors 


WwW 


( NE OF the co-operating organizations 
) sponsoring a Parent-Teachers Insti 
tute on Alcohol Education was the Cleve 
land Teachers Union, Local 279 

Under the leadership of President E. H 
Reuter, the Local helped to plan the In 
stitute which featured a symposium on 
What You Should Know About Alco 
hol,” and a parent-teacher panel on “What 


You Can Do About Alcohol 


Ww 


‘HURCHES, empty 
(| and other structures are being used 
by Genesee county, Mich., rural schools 
to house a constantly increasing number 
of students, according to an article in the 


order to be 


stores, fire halls 


19 





Flint Weekly Review The 
suid to be begging for teachers, who were 
reluctant to teach in a district where con 
ditions are so poor 

Many workers from nearby Flint, the 
article county 
whose schools, with the exception of one 
operating on a back-to-the- 
Predictions made there in 1953 
enrollment in the year 1960 


county was 


continued reside in the 
or two, are 
wall basis 
for school 
already have been reached 

In Flint, where many teachers are or 
ganized in the Flint Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 435, under the leadership of 
President Richard Heitaner, conditions are 
better. Flint schools, however, the article 
says, operated at a deficit in 1953-54 and 
had to use special mileage money for op 
eration in order to break even during the 


last school term 


WH 


TITH assistance from the A.F. of I 
Building Trades Council, San Jose 
(Calif.) Federation of Teachers, Local 957, 
whose president is L. Ben Howard, took 
a leading part in keeping the San jose 
Technical High School in operatior 
The school administration wanted to 
close the school and transfer the 
tional program to the junior college. So 
many protests were filed aganist the 
change, however, that the Board of Edu- 
cation decided to resurvey the plans 


Ww 


V EMBERS of Hermantown Educational 
j 


voca 


Association, Local 1696, of Duluth 
Minn., hope the jinx which plagued them 
through the last school term will disappear 

Secretary Zenith McKechnie reports 
that four operations, three auto accidents 
a broken ankle and an infection were ex 
perienced by members of the Local. Three 
hospitalized at the 


members same 


time, and four were absent for three months 


were 


or more 


Has rabbits foot to spare? 


we 


V EMBERS OF Madison (Wis j Voca 
tional School Teachers Union, Local 
incre- 


anyone a 


243, have won service 
ments 

Mrs. Virginia Rodefeld, secretary of 
Local 243, explains that the teachers will 
receive a percent increment at the be 
ginning of their 18th year of service; 4 
percent after 21 years and 6 percent after 
2 percent starting the 4th 


maxi 


longevity 


25 years, of 
year after they 
mum; 4 percent starting the Sth year and 
6 percent starting the 12th year 

In order to obtain the increments teach 
ers must present evidence of four credits 
of further study, or four acceptable travel 
credits, or eight weeks of work experience 


field in 


have reached the 


contributing to growth in the 


they are teaching 


we 


which 


ers, Local 1068, starting with 50 mem 
bers five years ago, has convinced 100 of 


| NKSTER ( Mich.) Federation of Teach 


20 


the 114 teachers 
is the only way 
maintain professional pride and 
remuneration 


in the school system that 
teachers can 
obtain 


unionism 


decent 
Local 1068 lists among its achievements 
the fulfillment of its membership quota for 
two successive years and the sponsorship 
of district-wide registration of voters for 
school elections 
with a con 
events in 
clude a institute in October, a 
talent show in November, a Christmas 
party in December, an /.F. of T. basket 
ball season beginning in January, another 
anniversary celebra 


September 


scheduled 


Beginning in 
ference, the locals 


regional 


conference and an 


tion in April 


WH 


TTALTER WERRE, president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Teachers 
is expressing pardonable pride in his 
daughter Marilyn, 
26 who is _ this 
school year an ex 
change teacher in 
Shafter school, 
Honolulu, ™.H. The 
exchange is between 
the school systems 
of the two cities 
Miss Werre is a 
graduate of the Na 
tional College of 
Education, Evan 
ston, Ill 
won the 


where she 

. Mrs. John 
Miss Werre Sé holarship 
for a further year of study. She is listed 
in Who's Who in 


years fourth 


Crouse 


Education and for 4 


taught grade in a Chicago 


elementary school 


attended 


which she previously 


ere in Hammond, Ind., await 
the new year expectantly, when pay 
raises ranging from $100 to $300 per year 


will go into effect 


Leo Orloff, former president of Ham 
mond Teachers Federation, Local 394 
represented the Local during long nego 
tiations for the increases. Orloff was 
quoted by The Hammond Times as say 
ing, “While the improved schedule poirits 
towards what teachers consider more sat 
isfactory salaries, we feel salaries should 
still be made more equitable and attrac 
tive 

Under the new teachers with 
bachelor's degrees will start at $3,800 an 
nually and reach $6,200 during their 15th 
year. Those having masters’ degrees be 
gin at $3,950 and reach $6,600 in their 
17th year 


schedule 


W 


NAST CHICAGO, Ind., 
E the 1955-56 school year with a wage 
hike of $50 to $100, depending upon years 
of experience and degrees, with additional 
assignments. 


teachers started 


compensation for specia! 


The new scale starts at $4,000 a year 
for non degree teachers, $4.400 for 
with bachelor degrees and $4,500 for hold 
A 25-year teacher 
with a master's degree will receive $6,850 
Those with addition to 
teaching will get increases of $65 to $265 


those 
ers of master's degrees 


extra duties in 


Wilbur Stewart, president of East Chi 
Local 511, ex 


with the 


cao Teachers Federation 


pressed disappointment small 
raises. A committee representing the citys 
355 teachers, principals 


had asked $400 to $500 


supervisors and 


Administrators, labor and teachers union leaders join in dedicating Chicago's 
new William Green elementary school, named for late A.P. of L. president: From left, 
John Desmond, treasurer, Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1; Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
city school superintendent; William A. Lee, president, Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Thomas J}. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, Mil’. Drivers, Local 753 and member, board 
of education; Carl J. Megel, president, American Federation of Teachers, and William 
B. Traynor, president, board of education, with portrait of Green presented to school 


by the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
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Dallas Colle e students sip and snack in the library between classes; find dry reading 
£ goes faster with the aid of sparkling soft drinks bottled in glass. “Soft 


drinks from bottles have no container taste,”’ explains Joan Hassell, center. Bernice Stucely agrees. Bob 


Ralston says, “Soft drinks pick me up when I feel let down.”’ It’s the taste that does it. Is anything else 


quite as satisfactory for protecting the taste of a soft drink as pure, clear glass? Donation in their names has 
been made to Cerebral Palsy Foundation by GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE. 


Glass containers have been union-produced in the U.S. A. since 1842 
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Crusade for Schools 


From Page 10 




















of the American Federation of Labor.” 

As Dr. Floyd Reeves, chairman of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, has 
stated: “The American Federation of 
Labor has done more than any other 
group in implementing federal aid to 
education.” 

One of the chief contributions by 
labor to public education has been 
its support of its teachers’ organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of 
Teachers. Organized in April, 1916, 
and affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
within a month, the A.F. of T. has 
provided the means for the profes- 
sional and economic advancement of 
classroom teachers. It is growing 
constantly. 

This proud record of achievement 
by U.S. organized workers is not 
used, however, as a laurel upon which 
to rest. Instead it is the starting place 
for further gains. 


rPYOLAY’S RAPIDLY INCREASING 

SCHOOL POPULATION is faced 
by a selfish minority would 
“save” on taxes by denying our chil- 
dren the means for a good education. 
These forces, with great political pow- 
er, would deny society the money 
needed to pay fair salaries to obtain 
qualified teachers. They would per 
mit thousands of our children to at- 
tend “school” in dirty and dilapidated 
firetraps. We must now fight, just as 
in the past, to overcome this short- 
sighted selfishness. Much remains to 
be done, promptly, if our critical 
school situation of today is to be 
improved. Much must be done, in- 
deed, if we are to stay at even our 
present inadequate level. 

Not only are more and better teach- 
ers and classrooms needed but more 
opportunities are essential. Shall we 
continue to waste ability because some 
young people cannot take advanced 
education just because they do not 
have the money to do so? Can our 
society be so prodigal? 

The A.F. of L.’s interest in educa 
tion is basic. As President George 
Meany has stated: 

“The provision of educational op- 
portunities for every American child 
was one of the first objectives of the 
APL... . The efforts of the A.F.L. 
to bring education within the reach 
of al! have tremendously bolstered our 
democratic society.” 

The A.F. of L.'s support of public 
education and other community activi- 
ty is not selfish; it is based on com- 


who 


oO” 
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Proudly show A.F. of T. charter: From left, Mrs. Helen Reynolds, treasurer; 
Richard Y. Murray, president; James P. Swofford, membership chairman, and Lloyd 
Roberts, vice-president of Pima County Teachers’ Union, just organized. 


'EWCSON, ARIZONA teachers feel- 

ing the need for a strong union in 
the state’s second largest county, have 
formed the Pima County Teachers’ 
Union, Local 1238, with the assistance 
of the Salt River Valley (Phoenix) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1010. 


The 67 signers of the charter appli- 
cation set a new record in recent 
years for the largest number of char- 
ter members of any newly-formed lo- 
cal in the southwest. 

Also helping to organize Local 1238 
were Herrick S. Roth of Denver, A.F. 
of T. vice-president, and John Durkin, 
secretary of the A.F. of L. Tucson 
Central Trades Council. Selected as 
temporary officers were Allan Ster- 
rett, chairman; Mary Dakan, secre- 





munity loyalty. As Secretary-Treas- 
urer William Schnitzler has said: 

“. . « We are eager to join with 
public-spirited groups in every local- 
ity to promote the fullest possible de- 
velopment of services and facilities 
essential to a wholesome community 
life—better housing, better education 
and recreation, better welfare and 
health services, better government—in 
short, a better life—not just for trade 
union members but for every man, 
woman and child.” 

Just as our advances in the past 
have made America free and strong, 
as a nation among nations, so great 
new advances must now be made if 
we are to meet the challenge of world 
leadership and, as people among 
peoples, work toward a world of law 
and peace and plenty. 


tary-treasurer; Lloyd Roberts and 
James P. Swofford, delegates-at-large. 

Members later elected Richard Y. 
Murray as the Local’s first president 
and made Roberts vice-president, Miss 
Dakan secretary and Charles J. Brady 
treasurer. 

Murray accepted the office “with 
the conviction and comfort that we 
have the finest causes for which to 
work and fight—-namely, the improve- 
ment of the educational facilities for 
the children and the improvement of 
the teachers’ social and 
professional position.” 

The charter membership of Local 
1238 indicates the serious need teach- 
ers felt for a strong organization. 
Tucson, where a majority of the mem- 
bers are employed, has several school 
districts, each with its own school 
officials and salary schedule. 


economic, 


The new Local hopes to cut across 
district lines and establish better 
working conditions and adequate sal- 
aries for all the teachers. 





70 Million Aid 











EVENTY million dollars in Federal 
») Aid is being distributed to schools in 
many parts of the country this year. Con- 
gress made that amount available to re- 
lieve over-crowding of pupils through new 
school building construction in Federally- 
impacted areas 

Every little bit helps, but as the Ameri 
can Federation of Teachers points out, 
pupils in Federally-impacted areas are not 
the only ones who need Federal Aid. The 
overcrowded schools in other areas could 
use a little help too 
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LABOR IN AMERICA, 348 pages, 
illustrated. By Harold U. Faulkner, 
professor of history, Smith College, 
and Mark Starr, education director, 
A.F. of L. Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
1955 edition published by Oxford 
Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.00. 

One of the best and cheapest books 
on the history of labor, this volume, 
suitable for use as a textbook, has 
been subsidized by a group of labor 
unions, including the A.F. of T. and 
is now moving into the “best seller” 
class. 

Written in a popular style, the book 
tells the stirring story of American 
workers’ struggles, sometimes de- 
feated, but gradually progressing in 
the end through their unions. Some 
locals of the A.F. of T. are placing 
it in school libraries to replace the 
misinformation and lack of informa- 
tion which often characterizes social 
studies teaching. 


FOUNDATIONS OF JOHN 
DEWEY’S EDUCATIONAL THEO- 
RY, 214 pages. By Melvin C. Baker, 
University of Florida, published by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. $3.50. 

John Dewey's ideas on education 
have enjoyed wide influence in think- 
ing and discussions, both in America 
and other countries. This book is an 
endeavor to appraise Dewey's theories. 

The author tries to analyze the in- 
fluence of Dewey’s notions of school- 
ing on the actual school practice of 
today, and attempts to locate the prac- 
tices derived specifically from his 
theories. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND 
EDUCATION, 374 pages. The Fifty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part 
1. Prepared by the Yearbook Com- 
mittee John S. Brubacher, Kenneth 
Burke, Robert S. Cohen, Edgar Dale, 
James K. Feibleman, Herbert Feigl, 
George R. Geiger, Theodore M. 
Greene, Ralph Harper, Jacques Mari- 
tain, and John Wild. Distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. $4.00. 

This volume is the second publica- 
tion presented by the NSSE on educa- 
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New | Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


tional philosophy. Part | of the Forty- 
first Yearbook, published in 1942, 
entitled Philosophies of Education is 
well known to the profession. The 
current book is intended to be a sup- 
plement to it. 


The two yearbooks together endeav- 
or to give the student of educational 
theory and practice access to authori- 
tative opinion on fundamental issues 
respecting educational aims and pro- 
cedures as interpreted by educational 
philosophers on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, by general philoso- 
phers having a particular interest in 
the progress of education. 


MODERN METHODS AND TECH- 
NIQUES OF GUIDANCE, 653 pages. 
By Roy DeVerl Willey (Stanford 
Ph.D.) and Dean C. Andrew, (Utah 
Ph.D.), Harper & Brothers, College 
Department, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N.Y., publishers. $5.00 


A presentation of the essentials of 
guidance work in the public school, 
on both elementary and 
levels, this book is intended to aid the 
school administrator and the begin- 
ning guidance worker. It may also 
be used as a basic text for the intro- 
ductory college course in guidance. 
Features are discussion of group work 
in guidance and consideration of the 
learning process and of physical 
health as factors in guidance. 


secondary 


COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCA. 
TION, 170 pages. By Robert H. Snow, 
director of adult education, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., public schools. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th 
St.. New York, N.Y. $3.50. 

Offered as a guide for those who 
supply leadership to adult education 
activities on both operating and super- 
vistory levels, this book suggests meth- 
ods for appraising community needs, 
for marshalling resources and organ- 
izing for effective action. 


METHODS IN READING, 377 
pages. By Edward William Dolch, 
Ph.D., Professor of Education, U,iver- 
sity of Illinois. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill, publisher. $3.50. 


This volume is a companion book 
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to Problems in Reading by the same 
author, in which the emphasis was 
placed upon research. Methods in 
Reading is divided into eleven parts, 
each presenting one fundamental point 
of interest, each subject being dealt 
with as fully as possible. 


Included are chapters on General 
Principles; Purpose in Reading; Basal 
Reading Skills; “Methods” in Read- 
ing; Grouping; Vocabulary of Read- 
ing Materials; Study of Vocabulary; 
Testing Reading; Administration; Re- 
medial Reading for High School, and 
Miscellaneous Problems. 


The book is presented as a supple- 
ment to the author’s previous work 
and he hopes that the two books may 
be taken together as a unit. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SPE- 
CIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COL 
LEGES, 2nd Edition, 336 pages, illu 
strated. Issued by Porter Sargent, 
publisher of various compendiums on 
educ ational resources in the United 
States. Porter Sargent, Boston, Vass.. 
Publisher. $3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper. 


A compilation of information on 
schools of specialized instruction in 
the fields of the technology and the 
vocations, and liberal arts courses in 
junior colleges and colleges; a gen- 
eral listing of post-secondary educa- 
tional resources in the United States. 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION, 
436 pages. By Wilbur B. Brookover, 
Michigan State University, American 
Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y., publisher. $4.75. 


In contrast to previous texts in edu- 
cational sociology, this volume seeks 
to use the tools of sociology and so- 
cial psychology in analyzing the edu- 
cational system and process 


The author attempts to 
the relations of the educational system 
to the larger society and culture and 
examines the culture and social struc 
ture of the school as it functions in 
America. Alse considered are the im 
pact of the schools on the personalities 
of teachers and pupils, and the schools 
they 


c onsider 


in relation to the communities 


serve. 





Put down 


that eraser, teacher- 
Johnny’s right! 


Johnny’s arithmetic may look funny to you 
and me—but he knows what he’s talking 
about. Here’s how he figures it: $3 put into 
U. S. Savings Bonds today will bring you 
back $4 when the Bonds mature; $75 will 
bring $100, and so on. Johnny’s arithmetic 
is correct, because 3 plus 3 equals 8... when 
set aside to grow the automatic way... in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Johnny is thinking 


about that as he turns his dimes and quarters 


into Savings Stamps, for U.S. Savings Bonds, 
at school. His parents and teachers are giv- 
ing Johnny the financial lessons every young 
citizen should have. Millions of youngsters 
are learning to save through the Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings Program. They 
are making a start on accumulating savings 
for important personal goals. Even more im- 
portant, School Savings teaches habits of 


thrift, wise spending, good citizenship. 


suy U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS so BONDS 


THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS 


For information, write U. $. 


SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 








